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ABSTRACT 

The charge of the Commission on Tests was to 
undertake a thorough and critical review of the College Board's 
testing functions in American education, to consider possibilities 
for fundamental changes in the present College Eoard tests and their 
use, and to make recommendations to the Board based on its 
conclusions. After reviewing current criticisms of tests and their 
use, the Commission concludes that the Board's testing functions and 
associated services, although needing adjustment and augmentation to 
hew closer to the public interest, should be continued and could 
serve three main functions: (1) a "distributive" function by 

contributing to comprehensive and sensitive descriptions of students, 
of colleges and their programs, and of the potential relationships 
between the twc as both students and colleges engage in a process cf 
reciprocal choice, (2) a "credentialing" function by certifying 
demonstrable educational attainment whether acquired by attendance in 
school cr college or not, and (3) an "educative" function by 
instructing students both in subject matter areas and in the skills 
and methods of making decisions and choosing. See ED 039 396 for a 
background paper on the establishment of the Commission. (Author/CK) 
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At their meeting on September 24, 1970, the Trustees of the 
College Entrance Examination Board received the final report 
of the Commission on Tests and authorized its publication and 
distribution to the member institutions and to the public at large. 
To encourage the fullest consideration and discussion of the 
report within Board councils, the Trustees also asked their Com- 
mittee on Planning and Development to review the entire docu- 
ment and make such recommendations as may be appropriate. 
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u While in reality no one can solve anyone else's problems of choice, the 
College Board can give the students faced with the difficult decisions 
surrounding the transition out of high school support equal to that 
which colleges receive . In short, the Commission thinks that a sym- 
metry or balance should obtain between the services that the Board of- 
fers to potential entrants and those that it offers to colleges. Just as indi- 
vidual schools and individual colleges rightfully regard their students as 
clients, so should the member schools and colleges of the College Board 
have the Board regard all potential entrants in programs offering oppor- 
tunities for postsecondary education as a clientele whose interests and 
needs are to be served and met as fully as are those of the Board's 
institutional clientele (Page 57) 

“ American colleges have often been characterized as diverse; it seems 
clear that they must become more so, both at the institute ml level and 
within their curriculum, if they are to serve nearly all American young 
people in an increasingly complex society. People are also diverse, 
more so than colleges have yet learned to take into account in their pro- 
cedures, their programs, or their instruction. Colleges must change in 
this respect if everyone is to go to college. The students who go must 
also take the colleges' and their programs' diversity into account if the 
resulting encounter is to be beneficial. Both kinds of diversity can be 
partially described and reported on by tests and associated services. The 
question is how those descriptions can be made to benefit both the stu- 
dents and the colleges and how those descriptions can avoid reinforcing, 
in the process of college entry and completion, an apparent and per- 
vasive bias against potential applicants who are not middle class, white, 
and male." (Pages 39-40) 
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Charged with 

♦ reviewing the College Board’s testing functions in American 
education 

♦ considering possibilities for fundamental changes in tests and 
their use 

♦ making recommendations based on its conclusions 



the Commission onTests 

♦ was convinced that the College Board should modify and im- 
prove, rather than abandon, its tests and associated services in 
seeking to serve three functions: 

1. a “distributive” function by contributing to comprehensive 
and sensitive descriptions of students, of colleges, and their pro- 
grams, and of the potential relationships between the two as 
both students and colleges engage in a process of reciprocal 
choice; 

2 . a “credentialing” function by certifying demonstrable edu- 
cational attainment whether acquired by attendance in school or 
college or not; 

3. an “educative” function by instructing students both in 
subject-matter areas and in the skills and methods of making 
decisions 

♦ generated suggestions about the implications, in a system of 
mass postsecondary education, of the Board’s acting both for its 
traditional institutional clientele and for an equally valued stu- 
dent clientele 

♦ recommended that the College Board adopt the full range of 
potential entrants into programs of postsecondary education as 
a clientele that is as valued as the Board’s institutional clientele 
and thus is due as large a share of service 
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Foreword 



“The Commission is asked to undertake a thorough and critical 
review of the Board’s testing function in American education 
and to consider possibilities for fundamental changes in the 
present tests and their use in schools, colleges, and universities. 

“This review is prompted by the fact that the great majority 
of American youth will expect to enter colleges and univer- 
sities during the latter third of the present century; perhaps 70 
percent of 18-year olds and 80 percent of secondary school grad- 
uates. At the same time, the nature of higher institutions is 
changing, partly in response to enrollment pressure but also for 
other reasons. The trend is in the direction of a mass movement 
of students into higher education, under circumstances where 
colleges and universities are becoming increasingly diverse.” 

With these words written in January 1967, Richard Pearson, 
then President of the College Entrance Examination Board, in- 
vited David V. Tiedeman and 19 other leading educators to serve 
on a Commission on Tests. 

The trend to which Mr. Pearson referred had already had its 
effect on the world of the College Board. The collegiate mem- 
bership of the Board tripled between i 95 o> when there were 
slightly more than 100 member colleges, and i960 when there 
were 350; it has since grown to over 850. This phenomenal 
growth resulted primarily from the widespread collegiate adop- 
tion in the years since World War II of the College Board’s 
Admissions Testing Program— the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(sat) and the subject-matter Achievement Tests. The teachers, 
professors, counselors, and admissions officers who as members 
of examiner and advisory committees oversee the Board’s serv- 
ices, the staff of the Board who manage them, and the staff of 
Educational Testing Service who operate them have all been 
hard pressed to cope with this sharp increase in demands for 
service. 

The challenge to do so was and is heightened by the fact that 
the Board’s traditional services were not designed for the diverse 
range of institutions, with their even more diverse range of stu- 
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dent clienteles, now included in its domain. The Board’s at- 
tempts in the 1950s and 1960s to develop new programs— and 
new services in old programs— to serve its expanded clientele 
reflected its determination to respond to new challenges. 

All these services, as has always been the case with College 
Board programs, were and are managed by the Board’s staff 
with the counsel and cooperation of advisory and examiner 
committees composed of teachers, professors, and student per- 
sonnel officers from the nation’s schools and colleges. However, 
no one of them had been charged with taking a broad look at 
the total response of the Board’s several testing programs to the 
problems attendant upon the movement of over half of the 
nation’s high school graduates into over 2,500 institutions offer- 
ing postsecondary schooling. And no one of them had been 
charged with attempting to look ahead and see what functions 
the Board’s program of tests and associated services might and 
should perform in the middle distance— in, say, 10 to 20 years. 

But this, it seemed to Mr. Pearson, was precisely what needed 
to be done and be done for the most part by knowledgeable and 
concerned “outsiders” who were not involved in the Board’s 
current activities. Consequently, in 1966, Mr. Pearson recom- 
mended to the Board of Trustees that a special committee— in 
College Board tradition a “commission”— be appointed. 

The College Board, as an association of schools and colleges, 
provides a forum for the debate of education policies and prac- 
tices, and had in the past exercised this forum function in part 
through the appointment of distinguished commissions to focus 
attention on important issues. The reports published by the 
Board of the Commission on Mathematics and of the Com- 
mission of English, for instance, will be familiar to readers in- 
terested in those fields. These commissions, however, addressed 
themselves to issues and problems that in the last analysis had 
to be solved by schools and colleges as schools and colleges. 
The Commission on Tests, by contrast, was to be asked to 
address itself to issues and problems surrounding the work of the 



College Board itself, to issues and problems that could be solved 
only by corporate action, only by schools and colleges acting in 
association as members of the Board. The trustees endorsed Mr. 
Pearson’s suggestion and appointed the members of the Com- 
mission listed in the front of this book. 

The Commission came into being at a time when the in- 
terests of various groups in American society were increasingly 
perceived as being, if not in conflict, at least not in congruence. 
The members of the Commission quite properly sought— and re- 
ceived-assurances that their advice and recommendations to the 
Board were to be made in the public interest and without re- 
gard to how far their perception of that interest might coincide 
with the corporate interests of the College Board or with the 
interests of its individual members. These assurances were given 
willingly by Mr, Pearson, who had previously realized that the 
extent and influence of the Board’s services were such as to re- 
quire that they be managed in the public interest. 

As the Commission’s work proceeded, it became apparent 
that, in its members’ opinion, the Board’s traditional services 
reflected primarily and purposefully the interests of the Board’s 
member colleges; and that, while these were not necessarily in- 
consistent with the interests of students, the latter, being served 
secondarily and incidentally, were being served less well. Thus, 
it seemed likely that the Commission’s report would be, at least 
by implication, critical of the College Board and, perhaps, an 
embarrassment to it. The officers of the Board assured the Com- 
mission that their report would nevertheless be published and 
encouraged the Commission to make at least part of it appropri- 
ate for wide circulation and readership. 

The report in hand is the result. The College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board is both pleased and proud to publish it and 
hopes that it will be widely read and discussed. The College 
Board is gratified that the busy members of the Commission 
thought its work important enough to justify their close atten- 
tion for more than three years, and is appreciative of their ef- 



forts. Their report is a significant contribution to the continuing 
debate on the Board’s work. Its publication and formal presenta- 
tion will coincide with the inauguration of new leadership at the 
Board under a new President, Arland F. Christ-Janer. That coin- 
cidence augurs well for the College Board as it enters the decade 
of the 1 970s. 

George H. Hanford 

Acting President 



June 30, 1970 
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Preface 



The charge of the Commission on Tests was to undertake a thor- 
ough and critical review of the College Board’s testing functions 
in American education, to consider possibilities for fundamental 
changes in the present College Board tests and their use, and to 
make recommendations based on its conclusions. About a third 
of the Commission’s members either were or had been formally 
involved with the Board’s examinations, but the rest, in about 
equal numbers, either had been involved in Board activities that 
were not directly related to testing or had no connection at all 
with Board activities. 

Consequently, the first task seemed to be one of orientation. 
Before its initial meeting in March 1967 for the purpose of or- 
ganizing an attack on its difficult assignment, the Commission 
received a background paper entitled The Background of the Com- 
mission on Tests 1 that had been prepared by Richard Pearson, 
then President of the College Board, and by Winton H. Man- 
ning, then College Board staff director for the Commission on 
Tests. This paper outlined an ambitious program for the Com- 
mission: 

. . the work of the Commission should rest on a fourfold 
assumption. 

“1. An explicit set of assumptions, judgments, and observa- 



1. Manning, Winton H., and Pearson, Richard, The Background of the Commis- 
sion on Tests. New York: College Entrance Examination Board, 1967. Avail- 
able from eric Document Reproduction Service (edrs). National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, 4936 Fairmont Avenue, Bethesda, Md. 20014. ed 039 396 mf 
25 cents; hc 95 cents. 

A note on ordering ttuc documents: eric documents are available in microfiche 
(mf) or hard copy (hc). Microfiche is a 4- by 6-inch sheet of film containing up 
to 60 pages of text; special readers are required to read the microfiche. Hard 
copy is paper photo copy of facsimile of the original document, with the print 
size 70 percent of the original. It is packaged with a paper cover and is soft 
bound. In ordering from edrs, the document’s assigned ed number must be 
used and the desired type of reproduction (microfiche or hard copy) and num- 
ber of copies indicated. Payment must accompany orders totaling less than $5. 
There is a special handling charge of 50 cents on all orders and a 25 percent 
service charge on all foreign orders. Orders from states that have a state sales 
tax should include payment or appropriate tax exemption certificate. 
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tions that will describe the educational conditions under which 
tests would be expected to operate in the future. 

“2. An understanding of diverse groups of young people at 
different points in their educational careers and the problems 
they confront. 

“3. A reexamination of the theory of testing from the per- 
spective of several fields in the social sciences, together with a re- 
view of the empirical evidence relating to testing that has been 
developed by researchers in these disciplines. 

“4. An initial formulation of the desirable properties and 
functions that should characterize the Board’s tests a decade 
hence. 

“The Commission is asked to describe a comprehensive set of 
testing activities supporting open access to higher education un- 
der conditions in which, as stated earlier, 80 percent of high 
school graduates and 70 percent of 1 8-year-olds, together with 
significant numbers of adults, will make up the college-bound 
population. The exact figures may be debatable, and the time at 
which this level will be reached may be even more so. The im- 
portant point is that our reference is to mass higher education 
and to the full range of people making up the potential post- 
secondary population.” 

This assignment turned out to be more than the Commission 
accomplished in its three-year tenure, perhaps primarily because 
such a coherent program could be achieved only against a back- 
drop of an equally complete and coherent view of education and 
of the society in which it functions. Such a comprehensive and 
articulated view of society, of education, and of services like 
those offered by the Board was never attained by the Commis- 
sion, although some members made valiant efforts to fulfill this 
expectation. 

The difficulties entailed in establishing systematic and rational 
programs were hinted at in a wry and characteristically insight- 
ful speech to the Commission at its first meeting by S. A. Ken- 
drick, then Executive Associate on the Board’s staff. Mr. Ken- 
drick commented on the Board’s program . . as it is seen by 



the employed staff on a rainy Monday morning in, say, Febru- 
ary” 2 and pointed out how three considerations, capable of ap- 
pearing as only administrative details, are powerful in limiting 
or changing rationally planned programs such as those the Com- 
mission might devise. These were the effect the form (dates, 
fees, and the like) of testing programs has on the comfort and 
working routines of the Board’s members and clients, the oppor- 
tunity tests offer for fighting curricular and other ideological 
battles within education, and the reactions the tests generate be- 
cause of the unintended signals they send or the way they act as 
symbols. 

In this first meeting the Commission decided to operate ini- 
tially much in the style of a Senate investigating committee, 
with publicly heard testimony and supportive position papers. 
The Commission was aware that there was much criticism of 
testing in general and that the College Board’s tests in particular 
had drawn a large amount of it. Consequently, the members 
asked the staff to prepare for them a summary of published crit- 
icism of testing and to invite David A. Goslin of the Russell 
Sage Foundation to write a background paper summarizing the 
results of the foundation’s studies of testing 3 insofar as they im- 
pinged on criticisms of it. These steps were taken, and the re- 
quested materials were distributed before the Commission’s 
second meeting, which was held in June 1967 for the purpose of 
hearing various witnesses on the same theme. 

An annotated Bibliography of Test Criticism prepared the pre- 
ceding May by Mrs. A. K. Pasanella, Winton H. Manning, and 



2. Kendrick, S. A., Rainy Monday. New York: College Entrance Examination 
Board, 1967. Available from eric (see footnote 1, page 1). ed 039 393 mf 25 
cents; hc 85 cents. 

3. In June 1962, the Russell Sage Foundation initiated a series of studies of the 
social consequences of standardized intelligence, aptitude, and achievement 
testing in the United States. Several volumes have so far resulted; those pub- 
lished to date (others are in preparation) are: 

Goslin, David A., The Search for Ability. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1963. (Footnote 3 is continued on page 4) 
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